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SPECIAL OFFER 
GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY GUIDEBOOKS 


By special exchange arrangement with your Society, we offer members of 
the New Zealand Entomological Society special reduced rates for 
Geological Society of New Zealand Guidebooks: 


Guidebook 3: 

ANCIENT UNDERSEA VOLCANOES: A guide to amet ae 
formations at Muriwai, West Auckland. by Bruce W. Hayward. 32p. 
Usual price: $4.95, Special rate: $3.00. 


Guidebook 4: 

GEYSERLAND: A guide to the volcanoes and geothermal 
areas of Rotorua. by Bruce F. Houghton. 48p. 

Usual price: $5.95, Special rate: $4.00. 


Guidebook 5: 

WALKS THROUGH AUCKLAND’S GEOLOGICAL PAST: 

A guide to the geological formations of Rangitoto, Motutapu and Motuihe 
Islands. by Peter F. Ballance and fan E.M. Smith. 24p. 

Usual price: $4.95, Special rate: $3.00. 


Guidebook 6: 
THE COBB VALLEY: A geological guide. by Roger A.Cooper.48p. 
Usuai price: $6.95, Special rate: $4.00. 


Guidebook 7; 

EXTINCT VOLCANOES: A guide to the geology of Banks Peninsula. 
by Stephen Weaver, Rod Sewell and Chris Dorsey. 48p. 

Usual price: $6.95, Special rate: $4.00. 


Guidebook 8: 

GRANITE AND MARBLE: A guide to the building stones of 

New Zealand. by Bruce W. Hayward. 56p, incl. colour photographs. 
Usual price: $9.90, Special rate: $6.00. 


Set of six guidebooks.Usual price: $39.65, Special rate: $22.00. 
SEND YOUR ORDER AND CHEQUE to: 

evaooe Society Publications, 

c/o P.O.Box 30 3638, Lower Hutt. 


- OFFER CLOSES 31ST MARCH 1989 - 


BEHAVIOUR OF THE MANTID Orthodera ministralis Fabr. 


Jason F Castle 
91 Opawa Road, Christchurch 


INTRODUCTION 
Some aspects of feeding, mating and nymphal moulting, in the praying mantis 
have been described (Miller 1971, Sharell 1982, Walker and Heath 1983) but 


these accounts are not very detailed. 


Observations on this praying mantis were made under natural conditions when 


possible. Many copulating couples were seen in the field, but the approach 
by the male and the female's reaction was not observed. Observations were 
therefore made on adults ina large glass "aquarium". The selected pair 


were placed in the aquarium each on either side of an opaque glass 
partition and left undisturbed for 30 minutes to settle. The partition was 
then removed. 


RESULTS AND- DISCUSSION 
1. Mating 


The mantids were initially unaware of each other, the male usually being 
first at recognition. The males "freeze" when they see the female even when 
separated by clear glass. Conversely an artificially blinded male was 
completely unaware of a female's presence. When the female saw the male, 
she might approach but lost interest if he did not move. Once the female's 
attention was directed elsewhere the male would then approach. As the male 
advanced, short periods of antennal vibration were observed, increasing in 
intensity on contact with the female. Immediately after antennal contact 
was made, the male, with a quick movement involving a combination of flying, 
leaping and running, landed on the back of the female, grasping her 
mesothorax with his raptorial legs just in front of her wings. The tarsi of 
the male's second and third pairs of legs clasped the edges of the female 
tegmina. 


Males generally landed on the female head to head, but occasionally head to 
tail and then quickly repositioning. When properly positioned, the male 
stayed motionless for several minutes except for occasional short periods of 
antennal flagellation of the female's head. The female made no response. 


Shortly the male quested by extending his abdomen sideways and twisting so 
the terminal segments faced forward and towards the ovipositor. Repeatedly 
probing the female with his genitalia, the phallomeres were guided by the 
cerci contacted the female ovipositor valves. At this stage the female 
raised her abdomen, allowing the male's phallomeres to be inserted and a 
spermatophore implanted in the female. 


During mating, the male's raptorial legs release the female's mesothorax and 
were folded while he remained motionless except for slight peristaltic 
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movements of his abdomen. Meanwhile the female moved about normally and in 
some instances catching and eating prey. 


Mating normally lasted between one and four hours with an unsuccessful 
mating of five minutes, the eggs produced being infertile. The longest 
Mating lasted for three days after which the spent male was found dead and 
with no evidence of attack by the female. 


After mating, the male's phallomeres were withdrawn and he released the 
female, moving away and showing no further interest. Occasionally the female 
approached and followed the male's movements. He was in danger of attack, 
but no males were captured. 


Males may mate several times with one female or with a number of different 
females. The presence of observers and close-up photography did not 
Significantly alter mating behaviour. 


2. Cannibalism. 


Sexual cannibalism was not observed in the wild although Miller (1971) 
infers it is common. Cannibalism appears to depend on the female appetite 
and her detection of male movement during his final approach. In only two 
of the observed matings (n=16) was the male attacked, and even then his 
violent reaction allowed him to escape and later mate successfully. 


3. Egg laying. 


The female prepares for egg laying in an upright position holding on to the 
substrate with all her legs, bending her abdomen downwards until the cerci 
contact the substrate. She then exudes a glistening, foamy substance from 
her ovipositor. As the foam is extruded, with regular side to side, and up 
and down movements of the end of the abdomen, the female places the eggs in 
the forming case. The cerci in contact with the egg mass seem to relay 
information on the developing oothecae. 


No sign of maternal care was observed in 0. ministralis although it has been 
recorded in two other mantid species (Faure 1940). 


4. Prey capture. 


Orthodera ministralis struck at prey with their body at any angle even when 
hanging upside down. When at rest, the antennae were extended at about 45° 
forward and the raptorial forelegs were folded into the body in the 
"praying" position. When prey moved into the visual field but out of reach 
of the forelegs, the mantid either froze with its antennae directed towards 
the prey, or with saccadic head movements followed the prey and then moved 
towards it. Response to the prey depended on whether or not the mantid was 
hungry. A satiated mantid reacted but did not complete the approach to the 
prey. If the prey moved within striking distance the mantid struck but then 
dropped it; this was sometimes accompanied by a startle reaction followed by 
escape movements. 
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Gravid females reacted to prey with a startle reaction or with ineffectual 
strikes for several days before oviposition, returning to normal immediately 
after. 


Prey movement was needed to attract the mantid and elicit prey capture. Once 
fixed on a prey the strike would only proceed if the prey continued to move. 
Freshly killed flies offered to captive mantids with fine forceps were 
accepted providing the "movements" of the offered prey allowed the mantid to 
identify, follow and strike. Water offered through a pipette was accepted 
only if it touched the palps. 


The strike occurs as a rapid extension and retraction of the coxa 
accompanied by a forward lunge of the body. The catch, a tibio-femoral 
flexion which hold the prey, is then followed by a flexion of the coxa which 
lifts the prey to the mouthparts. 


5. Locomotion. 


Mantids have a "slow and fast" gait because of their raptorial fore-legs. 
Slow-moving O.ministralis shifts one of the mesothoracic legs then the 
metathoracic leg on the opposite side, then the mesothoracic leg opposite to 
that first moved, the sequence ending with the other metathoracic leg. (R- 
meso- -L-meta-; L-meso- -R-meta.) Rapid walking was typically tripodal. 
The sequence was R-proto- -L-meso -R-meta; L-proto- R-meso- L-meta. The 
movement of a leg in any one segment alternated with the corresponding leg 
on the opposite side. 


The wings of 0. ministralis function fully in both sexes, but only the males 
can sustain flight for any distance. Gravid females fly poorly and only use 
their wings to aid jumping or in the startle display. 


6. Nymphal behaviour. 


Nymphs left the ootheca via the dorsal apertures, emerging head first with 
legs and antennae held back against the body and with a wriggling motion 
hung from the ootheca with the posterior segments of the body still in the 
exit apertures. The embryonic cuticle was cast and the nymph freed its 
appendages. After unfolding the legs and antennae the body was extended and 
the nymphs rested until the exoskeleton hardened. 


Cannibalism among 0. ministralis nymphs has been studied under laboratory 
conditions (Suckling, 1984) In the wild, it occurs where newly hatched 
young are unable to drop away from the ootheca and earlier emerged young fed 
on nymphs not yet free from the same ootheca. 


Nymphs about to moult adopted a quiescent attitude in an inverted position 
and lost interest in prey capture, though it sometimes struck at approaching 
prey; its walking legs gasping the edge of a leaf or twig. 


Ecdysis started with flexing of the abdomen and working of the mouthparts, 
while the head was turned under and the antennae were aligned along the 
ventral surface of the body. The raptorial fore-legs were tightly folded and 
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held into the body, but as ecdysis progressed they were raised-and held 
apart and out from the body. The positioning of the fore-legs may assist in 
the splitting of the old skin. 


The cuticle split at the post-occipital region of the head and extended 
along the dorsal surface of the thorax down to the sixth/seventh segment. 
The split was caused by the nymph contracting the abdomen and forcing blood 
into the thorax which bulged until the rupture occurred, and the new instar 
begins to emerge. Nymphs may swallow air to aid the process. The head and 
thoracic segment appeared through the rupture first, followed by the 
abdomen. The nymph then extended itself downwards and the antennae, 
raptorial legs and the first pair of walking legs were withdrawn from the 
old cuticle. 


The nymph usually rested at this point with very little movement except for 
some abdominal pumping. It then tore free from the exuvia, leaving behind 
the lining of the tracheae and gut and moved to a more secure position where 
it remained until the exoskeleton hardened. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Orthodera ministralis exhibits standard prey capture, locomotion and nymphal 
behaviour when compared with several mantid species. (Mittelstaedt 1957; 
Rilling, Mittelstaedt and Roeder 1959; Roeder 1960; Kramer 1960; Maldonado, 
Levin and Barros-Pita 1967) 


Cannibalism during mating was not observed in the wild and only occurred in 
captivity when "engineered" for photographic reasons. Popular accounts seem 
to over-emphasise this behaviour. 


The lack of courtship display in 0. ministralis agrees with Roeder (1935) 
who suggests that a non-display approach helps to avoid cannibalism; clearly 
Sight is imperative for successful mating. 
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MIGRATORY LOCUSTS IN NEW ZEALAND? 


Gerald Messenger 
c/- Post Office, Ahipara 


The common locust of New Zealand, Locusta migratoria is widespread in the 
North Island and northern Scuth Island. In New Zealand it is always 
regarded as occurring in the solitary phase and has never previously been 
observed to swarm or form the migratory phase. 


Last summer, on the 24th March 1988, some colleagues and I observed a small 
Swarm of approximately 30-50 green individuals fly overhead at about 10-15 
metres. It was a fine day with light clouds and light winds and the 
observation was made at about 2.30 pm. The locusts were heading in a NW 
direction across a gorse and manuka filled gully towards a grassed ridge 
approximately 150 metres away and had not been flushed out by any person, 
animal or machine. They had come from a bare sand and sandstone area with 
gorse and rough grass beyond, about 130 metres from the observer. 


Three years ago, I observed a black locust in the same general area so 


perhaps the New Zealand resident L. migratoria population has not entirely 
lost the capacity to develop the migratory phase and form swarms! 


* 
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Research on terrestrial insects of New Zealand 
by G.W.Ramsay, M.J.Meads, G.H.Sherley and G.W.Gibbs. 
WRLG Research Review No.10. 
Cost $10 (incl.GST) plus $2 P&P. 


The conservation of terrestrial anthropods is of increasing concern both 
woridwide and within New Zealand. This report reviews the siatus of 
research and management relevant io the conservation of protected and 
unprotected indigenous insects of New Zealand. 


This report covers the factors causing decline of New Zealand native insects 
such as loss of habitat, parasitism and predation. It also discusses the 


current knowledge of New Zeaiand insects, current research projects and 
future research requiremenis. 
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Please send me the publication "WRLG No 10.". 


No. of copies Name: _ 
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Libranan 
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AN INSECT STORAGE CABINET 


Graham Geeves 
20 Derwent Street 
OAMARU 


Construction of a 32 drawer storage cabinet: 
(assisted by a $500 grant from the 21st Anniversary Research Fund) 


I decided to use a cabinet rather than storage boxes for my collection and, 
having a reasonable knowledge of carpentry, felt I could undertake the task 
of construction myself. 


The cabinet allowed plenty of room for expansion of the collection and was 
constructed as follows: 


Drawers: 661 mm wide x 440 mm deep. 
Cabinet: 1.390 mm wide x 1.615 mm high x 605 mm deep. 


Mahogany, the timber usually used in museums for insect cabinets is scarce 
and expensive but I found a particle board veneered with sapelle mahogany 
resulted in a comparable finish which I used instead. 


Construction: 


The cabinet sides, top, skirting and drawer fronts were cut from 2 sheets of 
veneer board. 


Standard particle board was used for the divider between the drawer stacks. 


Assembly was commenced by joining sides and centrepiece using 100 x 20 mm 
radiata rails top and bottom and 50 x 20 mm rails between drawers. (34 front 
and 8 at rear). All joints were screwed and glued. The top was screwed on. 


Rimu runners were used for drawer slides (radiata is not suitable). 
Skirtings were attached from inside. 


No screws or nails were to be visible from the outside and end grain 
particle board where exposed, was covered with "iron on" sapelle veneer. 


Pre-cutting of the parts for the drawers was a major task. Drawer sides and 
backs were cut from standard particle board. Drawer sides were cut 90 mm 
longer than the base. This is to enable the drawer tray to be pulled right 
out and still be secure in the cabinet. Drawer bases were cut from 3 mm 
Plywood. Drawer fronts and sides were rebated top and bottom to provide 
grooves for plywood and glass tops. 


Drawer stops were fitted to front rails and adjustment made at this point to 


ensure drawers slid properly. Each drawer had two mahogany knobs for 
handles fitted. 
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Rear of cabinet was enclosed with a sheet of 3 mm ply, screwed on. 


The cabinet was sanded using fine grade paper and then undercoated with 
Epiglass Teakwood oil. This was rubbed in using a soft cloth. This material 
gives a rich colour to sapelle without disguising the attractive grain of 
the timber. This was followed with a further light sanding and two coats of 
polyurethane finish. 


Finally, 9 mm white "Plastazote" was fitted into the drawers and 3 mm glass 
tops added. 


* 
T have 1300 pinned specimens in my collection, including about 450 from 
overseas. Many of the New Zealand specimens come rom the South Canterbury 
area. 


I am deeply indebted to the Entomological Society for the grant that enabled 
me to complete this project. 


THE ENTOMOLOGY OF A CAN-COLLECTION POINT 


A.C.G. Heath 
12 Green Street 
LOWER HUTT 


On a crisp morning in mid-June at a can-collection point in central Lower 
Hutt, some of the four-hour duty period was spent in observing insects 
visiting the empty cans. 


The fauna was limited and perhaps not unexpected, but there appear to be no 
previous published observations on such an assembly point as it isa 
relatively new phenomenon in New Zealand. 


The source of the attractant was amixture of aluminium soft-drink, fruit 
juice and beer cans, many of which had been emptied some days previously as 
the odour emanating from them testified tc a degree of fermentation. 


Diptera were the commonest insect visitors represented by Calliphoridae 
(blowflies) comprising numerous specimens of the European blowfly, 
Calliphora vicina and one specimen of the brown blowfly, C. stygia. One or 
two specimens of Musca domestica (Muscidae) were also seen. The C. stygia 
waS a surprise visitor at that time of the year as it is usually not common 
after May (Heath, unpublished). 


The Diptera fed on the sugary syrup on the soft drink and fruit juice cans 
but tended to search (walk over) cans of all types. The position of the 
cans (in full sun) must have added to their attractiveness to the flies, in 
addition to the aromatic signals that were being sent out. 
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The only other insect visitors, and perhaps the least expected were 
honeybees (Apidae), with two or three individuals being present at any one 
time during the four hour observation period. These insects avoided the 
beer cans, going directly to soft-drink or fruit juice cans and even 
disappearing inside in their search for syrup. They spent up to 30 seconds 
imbibing syrup collected in ledges on the external surfaces of cans. The 
nearest hive was probably on the western hills of the Hutt Valley (about ‘km 
away as the bee flies) and the sugary syrup must have been a welcome food 
source with flowers not so common in late autumn. 


The absence of either the German wasp Vespula_ germanica or the common wasp 
V. vulgaris was somewhat surprising as they were still active in the Hutt 
Valley at the time of the present observations. 


The foregoing is an indication that even the most lowly or mundane of tasks 
can be enlightened by insects and perhaps demonstrates that we are 
encouraging the survival of nuisance species of insects while attempting to 
recycle some of the limited resources of our planet. 


* 


ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY PUBLICATIONS 


New Zealand Entomologist Vol. 11, 1988. $27.50 (NZ) 
$30.00 (overseas) 


Postcards: 


Huhu beetle; Gum emperor moth; Monarch butterfly; 
$00.33 each or 
$27.50 hundred 


The Preparation and Curation of Insects (revised 1988 edition) 
Walker & Crosby. DSIR Information series. No. 163. 
$14.85 members 
$16.50 non-members 
$18.00 overseas. 


All prices include GST. 


Copies are available from: 
Sales Secretary 
Entomological Society of NZ 
C/- DSIR 
Private Bag AUCKLAND 
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DEGREE RESEARCH PROJECTS ON ENTOMOLOGICAL TOPICS 
AT N.Z. UNIVERSITIES : 1988 


UNIVERSITY OF AUCKLAND: 


Ph.D. Craig Millar 


Michael Morris 


James Ochieng-Odero 


Chris White 


M.Sc. Andrew Bullivant 


Valerie Holt 


Terril Marais 
Peter Waddell 


UNIVERSITY OF WAIKATO: 
Ph.D. I. Boothroyd 
M. Kirman 


ra awad (OAL Aes ba 


M.Sc. J. Edwards 


Zoology Department 


An experimental investigation of 
Melanism. 


Photoperiodic control of seasonal 
behaviour of the leafroller moth 
Planotortrix excessana (Walker). 


Life cycle, biological performance 
and quality control of Cnephasia 
jactatana (Walker) (Lepidoptera: 
Tortricidae). 


A genetic analysis of two species 
of leafroller moths. 


Development of the oscillator model 
for the clock of Hemideina 
thoracica. 


Biology and control of Thrips 
(Insecta: Thysanoptera) on Citrus. 


Biology, pest status and host plant 
relationships of Thysanoplusia 
Orichalcea (Lepidoptera: Noctuidae). 
Male recognition in interspecific 
hybrids of Drosophila. 


Department of Biological Sciences 


Taxonomy and ecology of the 
Chirenomidae of Pirongia streams. 


Systematics and phvlogeny of 
Aradidae (Hemiptera). 


A chemical analysis of some New 
zealand honeys. 


Ecological and biological studies 


on bdellid mites predatory on 
lucerne fleas. 
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B. Moyle 


G. Wise 


MASSEY UNIVERSITY: 


Ph.D. Paul Cary 


Max Overton 


M.Sc. David Woodward 


Catherine McIvor 


M. Phil. Peter Bell 


Ph.D. Joan Manley 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY 


Ph.D. Qureshi, A.R. 


M.Sc. Gutterson, L.D. 


Es itcue 
(Hons) Hay, J.M. 


Herbert, J.M. 


Taxonomy and ecology of New Zealand 
leaf litter pseudoscorpiones. 


Structure and function of the eye 
of the Puriri moth or an electron 
microscope and electrophysiological 
investigation of the eyes of New 
Zealand thomisidcd spiders. 


Department of Botany & Zoology 


Life history and reproductive 
biology of Hemideina crassidens. 


Reproductive biology of admiral 
butterflies of the genus Bassaris 
(Lepidoptera: Nymphalidae). 


Food demand and availability for 
colony development of Bombus 
terrestris (Hymenoptera: Apidae). 


Nosema disease in Bombus 
terrestris (Hymenoptera: Apidae). 


Department of Plant Health 


Insecticide resistance in diamond 
back moth (Plutella xylostella). 


Host plant relationships of 
greenhouse whitefly (Trialevrodes 


vaporariorum). 


school of Biological Sciences 


Characterisation of glutathione 
S-transferases from housefly, 
Musca domestica. 


Biology and ecology of the New 
Zealand mole cricket, Triamescaptor 
aotea Tindale (Orthoptera: 
Gryllotalpidae). 


Allozyme variation and species 
differences in larvae and adults 
of the porina moths (genus Wiseana)- 


Genetic variation of the Meadow 
Spittle-bug Philaenus spumarius 
in New Zealand. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CANTERBURY 


LINCOLN COLLEGE 


Ph.D. David Leathwick 


David Teulon 


Ph.D. Richard George 
Erik Ellis 
Rye Senjen 
John Holland 
John Marris 
Dirceu Gassen 
Susan Worner 


Kamal Kabir 


M.AQIr. 

Sc. Mark McNeill 
Tim Herman 
Rory Gordon 

M.Appl. 

Se, Peter Holder 


Devika Delpachitra 


(no list supplied) 


Department of Entomology 


Applied ecology of the brown 
lacewing in lucerne. 


Biology of the NZ flower thrips 
with particular reference to 
stonefruit. 


Toxicological responses of scale 
insects to insecticides. 


NZ flower thrips as a vector of 
plant fungal pathogens. 


Expert systems development for 
insect sampling programmes. 


Effect of fluvalinate on spider 
mites and thrips. 


Effect of Sphecophaga on vespid 
wasp populations. 


Population dynamics of Argentine 
stem weevil. 


Phenological models for predictions 
of pest population dynamics. 


Distribution of resistant European 
red mite populations. 


Effect of chemicals on parasitism 
of Sitona discoideus eggs. 


Chemical control of brassica pests. 
Evaluation of the biological 
control of nodding thistle i 
Bay of Plenty. 


n the 


Biology of Anisoplaca ptyoptera on 
gorse. 


Effect of temperature on the 


biology of the ragwort flea 
beetle. 
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M.Hort. 


Sc. David Manktelow 


Ph.D. Paul Wrignt 


Maureen O'Callaghan 


UNIVERSITY OF OTAGO 


Ph.D. Ross McDonald 


Sean Davison 


Nigel McMillan 


Diploma 
in B1io- 
technology Michael Surrey 


M.Sc. Fiona Buchanan 

Ph.D. Danny Flanagan 
Stephen Ogden 

M.Sc. Timothy Giles 


Effect of fungicides used for black 
spot control on integrated mite 
control. 


Department of Biochemistry and 
Microbiology 


Selection of cold-tolerant nematodes 
for grass grub and porina control. 


Survival of Serratia in soil after 
application for control of grass 
grub. 


Microbiology Department 


Studies on the plasmids in 


Bacilus popillae. 


Some aspects of the molecular 
biology of Wiseana iridescent 
virus. 


Genetic and physical mapping of 
the DNA from Costelytra 
zealandica iridescent virus. 


Attempts to transfer antibiotic 
resistance to Bacilus popiilae. 


Meiosis and Meispore formation 
in Coelomomyces psorophorae var. 
Jasmaniensis parasite of Aedes 
australis. 


Department of Zoology 


The morphology and response 
characteristics of deutocerebral 
neurones in the brain of the honey 
bee, Apis mellifera. 


Contribution of honeybees to 
pollination of leaqumes in high- 
country areas under development 
in Otago. 


Identification of reliable 


indicators of pollen deficiency 
in honevbees. 
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Bronwyn Hegarty Tolerances of mayfly (Deleatidium) 


larvae to variations in water 
quality. 


David Taylor Biogenic amines in the brain of 
the honeybee. 


B.Sc. 
(Hons) Stephen Power Development of 5-H-T-containing 
neurones in the deutocerebrum of 


the honeybee. 


(List compiled by George Gibbs). 
‘FAUNA OF NEW ZEALAND’ - NEW ISSUES 


Cleveland Duval 
Entomology Division, DSIR 
Private Bag, Auckland 


In 1988 DSIR Entomology Division's Systematics Group celebrates its 

25th anniversary. To mark the occasion, two issues of ‘Fauna of New 

Zealand’ have been dressed up in suitable silvery party clothes and 

dubbed as commemorative issues. Both are now in print, and it is time 

to announce their debut for the benefit of readers who may want to 

partner them to the Grand Ball. So, we take great pleasure in announc- 

ing: 

- FNZ13  Encyrtidae (Insecta: Hymenoptera), by U.S. Noyes; 192 pp., 
published 9 May 1988; price $44-95 

- FNZ 14 Lepidoptera — annotated catalogue, and keys to family- 
group taxa, by J.S. Dugdale; 264 pp.; published 23 September 1988; 
price $49-95 


Introductions to this charming pair may be sought through their chap- 
eron, the Publications Officer at DSIR Publishing, P.O. Box 9741, 
Wellington. | 


These two issues are a pair in more than just appearance. Their 
authors — John Noyes (British Museum, Natural History) and John 
Dugdale (Entomology Division, DSIR) — did much of their preparatory 
work during reciprocal 1-year study visits to each others’ institutions. 


John Noyes travelled and collected extensively to obtain fresh 
material for study, and was supported by a number of people around 
New Zealand who ran Malaise traps for him. His contribution describes 
and discusses 35 genera (4 new) and 67 species (32 new) of Encyrti- 
dae, some of which are significant in biological control of pest insects. 
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John Dugdale's study visit was more in the nature of a pilgrimage, 
in that the BMNH is a Mecca for entomologists needing to study type 
material. His catalogue systematically presents the names, synonyms, 
type data, and background to the 1761 species of moths and butterflies 
currently recognised in New Zealand; gives keys to the superfamilies, 
families, and subfamilies, with illustrations of diagnostic features; lists 
over 700 references; and has a taxonomic index running to 26 pages. 


Both contributions introduce their subject areas in breadth and 
depth, and both are fundamental to the serious study of their respective 
groups. If | may make one distinction between them, it is simply that the 
Lepidoptera catalogue will have a wider appeal to the non-specialist. It 
contains 43 habitus sketches by Des Helmore which show at a glance 
the appearance of a representative species of each of New Zealand's 
indigenous family-groups. 


Ent.Soc. members who are interested in these contributions, but 
perhaps hesitate to buy ‘sight unseen’, should ask their Branch commit- 
tee members for a preview (no professional entomologist would be 
seen without a copy!). 


ka 


Lycaenidae: Lycaena_ salustus Hepialidae: Wiseana cervinata 


a ll ct nel 


NEWS FROM AUSTRALIA 
Nobody really believes us but at our recent Annual Conference of the 
Australian Entomological Society in Brisbane during May, we had precisely 


200 delegates enrolled. This was a most auspicious figure considering 1988 
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is Australia’s 200th birthday and our Conference was endorsed as an official 
Bicentenary . event! the Conference there was “Entomology beyond the 
Bicentenary" and 69 papers were given over the 4 days of sessions. The 
conference handbock has abstracts of all papers and gives a pretty good 


overview of what's going on (entomologically) in Australia these days. A 
few copies are still available for $5 {including postage, payable to Aust. 
Ent. Soc.) by writing to me at Queensland Museum, P.0O.Box 300 South 


Brisbane, Queensland 4101, Australia. 


Tom Passlow (just retired Director of Queensland DPI Entomology Branch) 
wound up his two years presidency with "A lesson in Pest MAnagement" as his 
swan song address. Incoming President was Tim New of LaTrobe University in 
Melbourne who was doubly honoured by also being awarded Australia's top 
entomological honour, the biennial Ian Mackerras Medal for Excellence in 
Entomology. Tim was a tremendously popular choice on both counts. 


The May issue of the Society's New Bulletin (Vol 24, Part 2) contains our 
annual listing of postgraduate student projects in entomology in Australian 
universities. This year we rounded up a total of 264 being undertaken in 22 
different universities with University of Queensland (37) and Australian 
National University (33) being the top two. 


Next year's conference has been set for May 3-6 at Macquarie University in 
Sydney so intending trans-Tasman delegates should mark their calendars now. 
Enrolment forms will be available in due course from Dr Dinah Hales, School 
of Biological Sciences, Macquarie University, NSW 2109. 


Geoff Monteith 
AUSTRALIAN CORRESPONDENT 


NOTICES AND REQUESTS 


NEW ZEALAND CHIRONOMIDAE 
Specimens required by Ian Boothroyd 


Hauraki Catchment Board 
59 Whitaker St 
PO Box 246, Te Aroha 


The Chironomidae of New Zealand are poorly known and there is a lack of 
suitable descriptions and keys which is a problem in many freshwater and 
particularly, lotic water studies. However, this problem is being addressed 
and several descriptions are in preparation. It 1S impossible to collect 
from all areas of New Zealand, and in order to obtain a comprehensive 
collection of Chironomidae for further descriptions, TIT am requesting all 
limnologists and biologists to send specimens to me at the above address. 
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At present I need: 


* Chironomid larvae, odupae or pupal exuviae (cast skins;, and 
adult material. 


* Any reared material with asscciations of larval, pupal and 
adult materi:ai wiil be particularly useful. 


* Unsorted samples are welcome and I will sort out what I need. 
* Samples can be preserved in formalin (4%w/v) or 70% alcohol/5z 


glycerol (adults in particular). 


* Details of place and time of collection, with map reference if 
possibile. 
* Live material can be sent - details from the above address. I 


am working on methods for rearing larvae from different habitats 
for this purpose. 


* All material will be duly acknowledged and will be deposited in 
the National Arthropod Collection, DSIR, Auckland. 


* 
SYSTEMATICS AND BIOGEOGRAPHY OF THE AUSTRAL BIOTA 
Ninth meeting of the Willi Hennig Society 
The ninth meeting of the Willi Hennig Society will take place in Canberra, 
Australia, August 24 - 27, 1990. The invited and contributed Papers will be 
amix of theory, methodology and practice with the special theme of the 


Systematics and historical biogeography of the Austral Biota. Sessions 
planned include: 


1 Molecular biology and systematics (W. Wheeler, J. West). 


2 The use of phylogenetic information in ecological and 
evolutionary studies (D. Faith). 


3 Austral flora and fauna: systematics and evolution (M.Crisp, R. 
Raven) . 

4 Austral biogeography (P. Ladiges, C. Humphries). 

5 Coevolution of plant and animal groups (R.T. O'Grady). 

6 Phylogenetic computing softwear (P. Weston). 

7 Poster Session (P. Cranston). 


Excursions to eastern New South Wales and Queensland are planned. For 
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suggestions, questions and preliminary registration forms for the meeting, 
please write to Dr Ebbe S. Nielson, Division of Entomology, CSIRO, GPO Box 
1700, Canberra ACT 2601, Australia. 


* 
A copy of the eleventh issue of "Biologia Acuatica” has been received and 
deposited in the Entomological Society Library at MARC. This particular 
issue contains A revision of the neotropical species of Parabezzia (Diptera: 
Ceratopogonidae) 


x 


21st ANNIVERSARY RESEARCH GRANTS 
1988 grants: 


Dr V.B. Meyer-Rochow, Waikato University. $200 for research into Waitomo 
glow worm response to vibrations of variable frequency. 


Mr I.K.G. Boothroyd, Hauraki CAtchment Board. $600 for taxonomic 
distribution studies of Chironomidae. 


Mr P. Waddell, University of Auckland. $500 for research into the mating 
behaviour of hybrid drosorhila. 


Mr J.M. Overton, Massey University. $900 for studies of aspects of 
reproductive biology of red and yellow admiral butterflies. 


Dr A.G. Clark, Victoria University, Wellington. $350 for development of 
electrophoretic methods of identifying insect isoenzymes to the gltathion sS- 
transferases. 


Ms W. Pond, Auckland. $560 for the preparation of a classroom poster 


presenting the Maori world of insects. 
x 


RESEARCH REPORTS RECEIVED DURING 1987-88 
Mr C.S. White (1986 Grant) 


Good numbers of leafroller larvae were collected during a trip to Stewart 
Island in 1986. Trips by other individuals also contributed to the 
collections. Larvae were returned to Auckland live and then processed for 
storage. Differences between mainland and Stewart Island types have been 
fourd by using the cellogel technique for both species, indicating 
reproductive integrity of the various types. 


Auckland Branch (1985 grant) 


The tree platform at Matuku Reserve is now complete and in use. Some 
interesting differences are being observed compared to ground collections. 


Auckland Branch (1987 grant) 


At the 1986 conference Mr P.S. Dale showed the audio visual (tape/slide) 
presentation that had been made using the grant. Entitled "Insects are 
everywhere", the presentation is an easy to follow introduction to 
entomology. 


Mr G. Geeves (1987 grant) 


The storage cabinet is now complete. (see article else where in this issue.) 


* 
OTAGO BRANCH 


The recent opening of the Forster Hall at the Otago Museum was a great 
success. During the weekend following the opening, members of the society 
were involved in an "identify a bug" demonstration in the museum foyer with 
a prize going to the most unusual insect. The winner, a Mrs Ballantyne of 
Dunedin brought in some curious root-eating subterranean aphids, probably 
associated with grasses in the garden. 


Congratulations to Micheal Heads who recently gained his Phd. 


* 


AUCKLAND BRANCH 
DOME VALLEY 


An expedition by four members of the Auckland Branch on 26th March, 1988. 
Leader: Chris Green. Members: Olwyn Green, Wendy Pond, Ron Fitzwilliam. 


Dome Valley, seven kilometres north of Warkworth is a National Reserve 
administered by the Department of Conservation. It was chosen for a field 
trip simply because we had never been there before. We were encouraged by 
the clear air and hot sun to assail the countryside. 


From the Information Centre, we followed a track to the trig, 336 metres 
ASL. On the way, several native Thysanura (silverfish) were found on rotten 
wood and it was noted how well these primitive native insects blend in with 
the pale speckled brown bark. One posed for a photo taken by Ron, unlike 
the silvery coloured cosmopolitan species, usually associated with paper 
products indoors and which scuttle off when disturbed. 


Also observed was a green cicada, Kikihia ichrina singing in flax at the 
summit. As we returned, the continuous "zizza-zizza" call was heard by tne 
party in several locations on the windward side of the track. 


Chris noted that there were very few moths on the wing which may have been 
due to Cyclone Bola earlier in the month. Considerable quantities of freshly 
fallen foliage were observed resulting in a thin, more open forest canopy. 
The trees above the ridge line track had born the brunt of the cyclone 
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although fortunately, only a few trees had been totally destroyec. 


Ron returned with some excellent slides of various fresh fungi found 
associated with rotten wood or growing through the litter. We spent several 
minutes trying to capture on film a iarge velvety mite found under a log, 
which anxiously sought to find refuge from the sunlight. An abandenec mason 
wasp nest on a rock face had various Cead mason wasps and other insect 
debris on the rocks underneath. 


Wendy Pond 
22 School Road 
Morningside, Auckland 3 
* 


INSECTS ARE EVERYWHERE 


The Auckland branch has compiled an eight-minute tape slide show entitled 
"Insects are everywhere” with text and photos by Pat Dale, who organised the 
project. It is an introduction to insects commonly found in New Zealand 
gardens, and will be a useful teaching aid for school projects and hobby 
groups studying this subject. Copies of the tape slide show with a written 
guide to teachers, are available for hire at avery reasonable cost. For 
further details, write to: 


Mr P.S. Dale, 106 Fowlds Avenue, Sandringham, Auckland Si 
* 


Correspondents wanted... 


ing Novakovic Vladimir, of Jurija Gagarina 413/41 
11070 Novi Beograd, Yugoslavia 
is a collector of butterflies and insects, needs addressess of 
persons interested in the same hobby. 


Albert Allen, of 9235 Wenatchee Ct., Boise, IDAHO 83709 
wants to obtain specific coleoptera for study and illustration. 
Willing to exchange North American insects of interest. 


Mr Stanislav Radotinsky, of Obeti G Kvetna 555 
1400 Praha - 4 
(Prague), Czechoslovakia 
is keen to exchange beetles and is particularly interested in 


the Cerambycidae. 
* 
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Blatta orientalis (Blattodea: Blattidae) established 
in Dunedin, New Zealand 


A.C. Harris 
Otago Museum, Great King Street 
Dunedin 


Blatta orientalis Linnaeus occurs throughout much of the world and is 
present in southern Australia. Johns (1966) list the species as common on 
ships an not, at that stage, established in New Zealand but having the 
potential to become so. Observations and collections made in Dunedin 
between 1911 and 1988 indicate this species is currently established in 
Dunedin, and has probably been present for most of this century. 


On 23 November 1979, when walking past the former Bowling Green Hotel in 
North Dunedin just after midnight, I noticed a large procession of 
cockroaches issuing from a grating at ground level and proceeding up the 


outside wall of the building. I collected a series (3 mature males, 4 
mature females, 4 nymphs) which I later placed in the collections of the 
Otago Museum. One month later, I collected a further series from an old 


building, now demolished, in the Dunedin Public Hospital. On 29 July 1988 
an agent of Rentokil Ltd., brought to the the Otago Museum for 
identification a live, mature female B. orientalis captured in the Dunedin 
»Public Hospital. A number of Dunedin residents have informed me that this 
species has been present in older buildings in North Dunedin since at least 
the turn of the century. Four pinned specimens in the Otago Museum 
collections bear the following information: 


Dunedin, 15 Jan. 1917. 

Dunedin, 27 Dec. 1940. 

Residence in Woodhaugh, Dunedin, 24 Nov, 1911. 
King St., Dunedin, coll. M. Valenski, June 1926. 


The following diagnosis distinguishes B. orientalis from other cockroaches 
present in New Zealand: 


Adults 17-20 mm long, very dark brown, almost black. Pronotum 
uniformly coloured. Adult females (fig. b.) brachypterous, the 
forewings reduced to smail oval pads. Adult male (fig. a.) fully 
winged, the fore-wings not extending to end of abdomen but covering 
only about two thirds of it. Mid and hind femora with obvious 
marginal spines beneath. Arolia absent. Subgenital plate of male 
Symmetrical, with two similar styli. Subgenital plate of female 
divided apically to form valvular apparatus. 


REFERENCES 


Johns, P.M. 1966: The cockroaches of New Zealand. Records of the Canterbury 
Museum 8 (2): 93-136. 


Laing, F. 1938: The Cockroach. British Museum (Natural History), Economic 
series, No. 12. 
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CLOSING DATE FOR COPY FOR NEXT ISSUE OF THE WETA. 


MARCH 30 1989 
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J.D. Tenquist, Editor 
ISSN 0111 — 7696 
NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS 


The ‘Weta’ is a scientific supplement. Editing is kept to a minimum 
and authors are responsible for the accuracy of their statements. 
Manuscripts, where possible should be typed double-spaced, on Standard 
A4 paper, and on one side of the page only. 

Authors with access to typing services are requested to supply 
manuscripts single spaced on A4 paper, using a typeface with ten 
characters to the inch. 

High contrast black and white photos or penned line drawings are 
acceptable. 


13-94-86. It is Spring, 

and time fer us te hatch, 
So if you muct use the 
Ranchsiider, please ve 
coresul of the handle! 
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